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Preliminary Confidential 
Offering Memorandum 



Any reproduction or distribution of this 
offering memorandum, in whole or in part, or 

it^ligfewe^. arty^ fts contents, without 
the priof wi^ttteh consent of Apple I's prohibited. 



i topy^ of 



Pre\ inri nary ^S&j^imtU\ 
Off erif f ftwar^i^iM B. 



150,000 shares of Common Stock at $ 

per share with a par value of $0-00 per share 



The information contained! herein is deemed confidential by 
the eotnpa^y, tits not beefn fe-f eased ind fs ■dfsclwsfei for 

the sole purpose of evaluation by a potential purchaser of the 
company's Coimion Stock. Any estimates or projections as to events 
that may occur in th& future (including projections of income, 
expense and net income) are based upon the best judgment of company 
management as of the date of this prospectus. Whether or not such 
estimates or projections may be achieved will depend upon the 
eianpany achieving its over-iill business objectives, including 
iVillability of funds resulting from the sale pf the shares offered 
hef^lliiT, 

"ffte Sjtam are offered to a limited number £iff individuals qualified 
M SJipfitStleitM Invest^r^, &rid as t i^rtvat^ plie^meVift wt#i^ regis- 
tration under the Securities Act of 1933 in reliance upon •f|fcific 
$X£n)ptions under that act relating to transactions not inwomng a 
public ofUHn% Sifit1le1%j*lii|* li^lRsffei* $f the sbftffs. Is iiwfei^* 
to all of the requirements M #fe Federtt and Catif&rnta SecuiHlles 
Act. 

THE SALE OF THE SHARES WHICH ARE THE SUBJECT OF THIS OFFERING 
HAS NOT BEEN QUALIFIED WITH THE COMMISSIONER OF CORPORATIONS OF 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA. THE ISSUANCE OF SUCH SECURITIES OR THE 
PAYMENT OR RECEIPT OF ANY PART OF THE CONSIDERATION THEREFOR PRIOR 
TO SUCH QUALIFICATION IS UNLAWFUL. THE RIGHTS OF ANY PARTY TO THIS 
OFFERING ARE EXPRESSLY CONDITIONED UPON SUCH QUALIFICATION BEING 
OBTAINED. THE COMMISSIONER OF CORPORATIONS ODES NOT RECOMMEND OR 
ENDORSE THE PURCHASE OF THESE SECURITIES. 

SUMMARY OF PROPOSED OFF£Rip 

tioffteey Of Shares offemd 

The maximum number of shares offered will be 150,000 shares 
at $ per share with maximum proceeds to the company of $ 
Apple retains the option to close the tjffeH«p «l 1OO,O00 Shtl?!^ M% 
$ per shat^ with proceeds of $ 
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Risic Factors 



Operittng History: Apple Computer Inc. is a new company 
which has not established a long history of operation upon 
which to base opinions of accuracy of forecasts , financial 
pm^tims 0r spemttorts efficiency. 

Manufacturing: Apple has experienced extreme difficulty 
in obtaining its custom injection molded cases. There is no 
assurance that this problem will be solved through establishing 
additional sources of supply. 

Cash Flow vs Rapid Growth: Apple management expects 
that rapid growth and potential market fluctuations may 
present severe eash flow mnag«i»ttt difficulties. 

Management: Apple Computers' Management team is young 
and relatively i n-expirt;wreitf Ifl th^ Mfh volume c;0nfi||ter 
el ectron t cs bus t ness « 
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jUTRODUCTIQN AND SUMWARV 



App1& Computer tnc. began as AppTe Computer' €d. « 

a partnership, in January of 1976. The company was 
operated from Los Altos, California* supplying Apple 1, 
a single board hobby comptiter, until January of 
Apple I was successfully accepted among the then 
embryonic computer hobbyist community and several 
hundred s^t^s ^T^» During the latter part 
1976 it became evident |^ the two founders that a tiwch 
larger and more profitable market would come into 
existence as small computers moved from the hobby 
market into the home {consumer} market. By January 
of 1977, a third member was identified who also 
supplleil $250,000.00 fnltfal ffnaflcfal backtof* «nd 
the company was incorporated; a second, more consumer 
oriented product, Apple II, was defined, and production 
and marketing plans were laid for 1977. 

Shipments of Apple II began in late May. By the 
end of September, cumulative revenues were $756^ 391 
with a net retained earnings of $48 , 882 . Three new 
mainframe products and new peripherals had been defined 
and sc*iedut«d f&p tntro^ction from Oetobi»« ^'ff t& 
June '79, over 180 authorized dealer locations had been 
signed up and stocked, and a separate European distribution 
companj^i Eurtpple, ftad l^en structured and staffed. 

The current business plan indicates the company's 
revenues f&t fiscal 78 wTtt be fn excess of 13 million 
eatrnings of 2 million. Capital needs will be 
approximately 3 million* which the company intends to 
rmsB fpom a combinitliaia ftf «|ufi^ financi*^, pmfi^, 
and long term debt, 

PRODUCT AMD MARt^m, gUttlS: 
TH£ MARKETf 

The Personal Computer Market is deflrt©^' to include 
all computers, related peripherals and software to be 
sold for non-business uses. Non-business uses are defined 
as uses not specifically economically justified in a 
strictly business environment, e.g. a computer sold 
specifically to keep inventory and financials for a one 
owner hardware store would be defined here as a businesS' 
use. A computer sold to a doctor for use at home to 
maintain and update a personal diagnostics data base 
which he may or may not use, promote, charge for in his^ 
practice is defined as part of the personal computer 
market. 

* Note: An additional 2 million wili J?* needed by 
2nd quarter FY 79 to pay aefeac*<i<l 'l^i 
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The market for Apple's products is young, growing rapidly 
{approximately 250%/yr), diverse in character, highly dependent 
on new technology, and subject to the whims of the general 
consumer. It is generally true that new technology is 
applied in the consumer market long after it has been developed 
mi used in the military or industrial /cotmercial markets. 

Is tde cftse mtik mmpi^^ tecttnalisy. 

The average consumer today is aware of the benefits 
and problems that extensive use of computers has brought 
to the business world, but has very little concept of the 
functions he can perform or the resultant benefits to be 
obtained from operating his own, personal j tiMDt i^oaiputer. 
Some of these benefit$ are listed below: 

personal pleasure and enjOJ^nt 
increased variety of entertainment 
time saved 
money saved 

better financial decisions 

increased leisure time 

complete security of pefSOhal information 

elimination of wasted paper, energy and storage space 

increased personal comfort 

improved standard of living 

increased learning effiele^icjf 

iftereasea kAowiedge of tomput^rs an^ v^la^ tetiHne'Iogy 

protection from fire, theft, and personal tll^iury 
non-verbal communications ability 
reduced pollution 

The following table provides a perspective of the 
retiitlve size of the personal computer marfcet as cotnpat!^ 16 
other eoitsmner oriented 0\mt'mnit products. CSet fible t) 

Apples' weran strategy for «tliiGk1nc| (developing?) 
this market Is to simultaneously malitlatft i |i9Stlf re Of bkik 
product and qiualfty leadership. 

As is the case with all new markets, the advantage Off 
belA9 first is immensely important, and may result in: 

%. iair^e market Tons Wnn* 

t* Competttion edge - competitors must copy 
and therefore lag In prodMct ^ivafl ability 
and cost. 

3. Greater ability to determine proper new 
product directions through more extension 
customer contact and f^^efe^ 
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Table II forecasts the pgirsohaT cdmj&utGr market place 
segmented into mainframes and peripherals. Units, retail 
selling price and total dollars are included for both. The 
technique used to forecast the value of the peripherals lll8P)e6t 
consists of estimating the aged dollar expenditure for 
existing and future products as a percentage of the original 
purchase price. For example, an average 1976 system such as 
an IMSAI 8080 will have approximately two times its purchase 
price spent for peripherals over the useful lifetime of the 
system. Apple management has estimated that this ratio 
will increase to 2.5 through 1985 and then begin decreasing 
again. This occurs because of the embryonic nature of the 
i»#ltet tntf its iStpeeted rapid growth. InltfaTTy^ IWH^ 
numbers of various peripherals will be developed and offered 
for sale as "add-on" items. As the market develops some of 
these itViees will become sl^ti^fi ilens selif with eve^y 
mainfflfflBe!* As these "stand4tiS# ftiews are determined, they 
will be incorporated into the trtainframe, thereby, reducing 
the ratio of peripheral to mainframe dollars. In addition, as 
the market matures, we expect that several specific appli- 
cations or groups of applications will become- large enough 
segments of the market that systems specifically tailored to 
these segments will be offered, again incorporating various 
peripherals into the mainframe. Each of these factors was 
censl det^ed tri estimating the ratios ItioWR in Table lit, InWtk 
IV shows the total peripheral sales f&V the persoiia.1 eonj^ter 
market as estimated by Apple Computer Itfeorporated. 

The personal computer ip|f|u$t, (jlOlMiilS 
segmented as follows; 

Hobby Iferket - computer technology used on a 
per$Qna1 basis in the home by a relatively 
sophistieated person who is capabTe of de^ 
signing, constructing and programming his owii 
equipment. This market began developing in 
1975 as a result &f itsvilepwrnt nf tht 
siHfle; chip ra1crd{>rdc&^$or. 

Entertainment Market - The first truly large 
market (;ir$500 million in 1978) is currently 
comprised of video games such as pong» hockey, 
etc. The application of microprowssoiP tech- 
nology to this market provides the user with 
the ability to create his own games (both audio 
and video) and expand 's the users horizon to 
creating computer color graphic displays and 
computer generated music. Apple expects to 
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parti e!|3f|ft ^t^ U the "top end" of the 
video gatnes market and to be a dominant 
factor in the color graphics and music 
martcets. 

Programmable Personal Calculator Market - 
This market is comprised of the current users 
of products similar to the TI SR-52 and the 
HP 67/97 calculators. Apple estimates the 
market to be in excess of $100M in 1977. 
Our products offer increased capability and 
more care of use features than any of the 
portable products currently available. 
It is felt that Apple products although truly 
portable, are not sufficiently small in 
physical size to gain a dominant share of 
this business. We do not intend to expend 
a major effort to penetrate this business, 
but expect that the advan^f^s '^f iiir ^ffoitlti 
will capture tk& tQp end. 

Educational Market - The institutional 
education market for computers is estimated at 
$150M annually today with essentially no 
participation (.<t.6%) from small (less than 
$5000.00) systems. It is expected that 
governmental sluggishness will 
pr-event an tKifel^ely rapid cban|e over to 
small systems, resulting in a growth from 
about $1M in 1977 to approximately $35M in 

Home Market - The major distinguishing 
characteristic of the true home computing 
market is the relative lack of technical, 
mathematical or scientifically related 
interest of the user. In addition, due to 
a general lack of knowledge of the benefits 
offered by the computer, most potential 
customers of 1980 do not have even the 
slighte$t desire to purchase one today. It 
win therefore be necessary to educate the 
market regarding the benefits derived from 
ownership- (See Page Z for a partial list) 
It ts fo¥*^sted tiiit tndeed, by 1985, a 
household using a computer will have sig- 
nificant advantages over one that doesn't. 

torn &m^^m Qf i&me nmt 



1 . Better f i n a n c1 Si' ^iie#f ^fiMl iOH'^lft. 
nfith complete privacgf* 

Z. Better seeyrity from theft an^ fire* 

$'* Better environiaetilBt €©«trol with 
attendant ^iftiy coft s^vtAis* 

4. More free titni fdr any purpose, leisure 
or profit. 

5. Better educational opportunity, especially 
for school -a^e family meandier. 

0. Uwer icost coiTiminlcatlons. 

7. Immediate access to all family record, 
financial, medical, educational, etc. 

8. Increased family Interaction through 
the entertainment aspects of the machine. 

The process required to develop this market 
will be expensive and time consuming. Simply 
communicating with 75 million households Is 
an expensive proposition, let alone educating 
each one about the benefits of owning a computer. 
Apple's limited experience with existing products 
indicates that a minimum of two hours of one-on-one 
disucssion is needed to convince "Joe Average" 
that he needs a computer. Mass media such as 
radio, TV and consumer magazines will be em- 
ployed to accomplish much of this "educational" 
goal . 

Tables V and VI delineate the relative sizes of 
^the five market segments as defined above j 
Figure 4 illustrates graphically the growth Of 
each segmant. Table V also projects AppTe*':^ 
market share of eaiih ^ifneot^ 
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PRODUCT PUN 



Mainframes 

Apple 11 - (Manufacturing cost^$40a.00 to $300-00) 

A single board computer based on the 6502 micro^ 
pirOcessor. The system incliidL'S a structural foam injected 
lii&lded case, a high efficiency switching power supply 
and a typewriter style keyboard. A complete operational 
system requires an additional display device, CRT, printer, 
LED, LCD, etc., and an optional magnetic tape bulk storage 
device. 

The most conrnon system configuration is an Apple U* 
a cofflmpn home color TV an Inexpensive (jj: $20.00) RF 
modutatdr^ aitd an audio cassette tape recorder. 

With the above configuration, the user itiay store 

programs and data permanently on tape or conversely, 
retrieve them. These programs may be either written by 
the user or purchased from Apple Computer Incorporated. 
Typical applications include home financial analysis, 
home environment^,! controls ind CQlpr video ^ames.. 

Apple II has several features which are not characteristic 
of competitive products. The most important of these are: 

1, Color graphics capability in two mode?. 

a) 40x48 Array in 15 colors 

b) 280x192 Array in 4 colors 

2. Four Analog-to-Digital inputs for controllers, 
sensors or game paddles. 

3, Fast, extremely powerful, BASIC programnlng 
language In Read -Only-Memory (ROM). 

4, Eight peripheral connectprs for fiK«tilSllBl'^i^ 
of expandabil ity. 

5. Quiet, cool, fan-less operation. 

6. True portabilft^ in 5ts?e aji4 wefifet {leSS iS^n 
11 pounds) . 

?. Minimum parts count and fully socketed board 
for maxtniuin mltit»jTf t^ aitd mse af ssryfce. 

Combined « these: ftsstttres put Apple £1 appfOKfmaiely 
12 months ahead of current competitive entries. 

Fulifitibnally equivalent to Apple II with 6 color 
High kgselution graphics and full floating point BASIC 
WW* Maximum cost reduced Implenentatlon accomplished 
mMy by: 

1. lower cost keyboard 

2. soldered'i'ln exponents 

3. lower cost case 

4. high volume materials purchases 
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Apple IIA pricing will be announced In January 1977 
at the Consumer Electronics Show In Las Vegas. The 
product will be sold as a $995.00 ensemble IncTudtng 
cassette recorder and color TV monitor. 

Apple IIS " CMttfaciuHt^ Wt •* llO.OfI 

Functionally e(|ulvaliait to Apple IIA with fmpfovai 
floating point BASIC, and somewhat reduced flexibility, 
FCC approved for use with any standard TV. Drastically 
reduced component count through the use of 1 to 3 OOtSfoffi ISt 
chips. "Cartridge" type peripherals such as music syn- 
thesizer, voice recognition system, telephone interface, etc. 
Specific jacks for modular peripherals such as the Apple 
printer and Floppy Mm' Cooiptletely redesigned e^e. 

Apple It # fee announced at the June '78 CES. 
First shipments are planned for September '78. The retail 
price will be between $600.00 and $700.00 at announcement. 

Applf III ipni^ecfe^ leapfrog) 

Currently defined to incorporate all features of 
Apple II B plus significantly improved Droqrajwnlnq 
language, built in printer interface, built in bulk storage 
(Bubble memory?), and major advance in input technology. 
Voice and character recognition are both being considered 
as built in features. Possibility of UHF very short range 
transiattfer for wlpelde^s. dIspTif cipibflft^ iie^iliig, m 
FCC approval * 

trttm lew wl 4mit^* 

PERIPHERALS 

OCT '77 1. Hobby Board - prototyp,iEig ijoard 

for cotiiputer hobbyist. 

NOV 77 2. Printer Board - a general purpose 

parallel printer interface board. 

NOV '77 3. Model 33 Teletype Interface - 

a cable with a potted DIP connector Sn 
one end and a teletype connector on the 
other end. For use with 20 mA current 
loop teletypes. 

NOV'77 4. Terminal Board - 100 and 300 baud 

serial iitterface board for telephone 
communications yi€ $t^n4iU^ a^$tic 
couplers. 



m'Tt 

DEC '77 

mm 

JAN 73 

JAN '78 

1st Half '78 

l&t ititf '7S 

1st Half '78 

1st Half '78 

1st HALF '78 



5. RS232 Serial Printer Board - 
General purpose sertal board with 
mf^^^% selectstble $^9^ up to Baud, 

5. PROM Prcjirai^i* i isrsawsllty Board - 

7. Telephone Interl^Ge Board - 

Hard wire touch tone generator with operating 

system to automatically dial, send messages, 

and ansvf^r ii5>liii iill '^trsi^ait 

lines. 

S. Printer - low cost electro-resistive 
printer (S250.O0 retail) High speed, 40 
or 80 characters per line, 4" wide print out. 

9. Color TV Monitor - 13" diagonal picture 
tube direct video input jack, $300.00 retail 
price. 

10. Audio Cassette Recorder - Panasonic 

i^36§, %mm m^m ^cew 



11. Clock and Calendar Board - Battery 
operated tjjn^ ilifi^ date, flMsre date 
<^^lculatiat?:% 

12. Isolated Power Control Board - 
Provides convenient control for 24 VAC 

to UOVAC solenoids, small appliances, etc. 

13. Voice Recognition System - Designed 
and manufactured by Heuristics Inc., 64 
word voeabul a ry. 

14. AC Remote Control System - 
Designed and manufactured by Mountain 
Hart^are, Inc., Uses standard 110 VAC 
house wtrtng foir* RF transmission of control 
and polling signals. Remote receiver has 
relay isolation for solenoid and small 
appliance control. 

15.. PAL & SECAM Conversion Board - 
Designed and manufiletufed by furapple. 
Converts Apple IT video output to PAL 
or SECAM standards for Europe, Arabia and 
other Goun tries - 
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tst Kalf 71 16, 220 VAC Power Converter - Step down 

transformer with various plug configurations 
converts European 50 , 220 VAC line voltage 
to ^pp(ie II c^atltite s,wl3^ 



1st Half '78 
UNSCHED. 
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mi ' 77 

MAY '77 
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17. IEEE Interface Board - For interfacing 
labsratory Instruments. 

18. Bar Code Reader 

19. QuMcal Character aeadgjf - - - 
19* Jiisie Syiithesf l^s*^ 

21. Voice Synthesis System 

22. Light Pen 

1. 4K Byte Add-In memory 

2. im Add*In memery 

3. Floppy Disc 

4. Floppy Disc Memory - Dual density 

ml nf -floppy with minimal operating system. 

5. Software Controlled Cassette - 
Inexpensive substitute for floppy disc 
where speed is not important (15 sec 
max access). Retail price $350,00. 

2. Misc. Cables & Power Cords 

3. Apple II Operators Manual - Final 
version in December '77. 

4. 6am Paildle& 
i. 4^ Stl cks 



Mierchand1s1ng 

Due to the broad scope of the marketplace, no 
sfngle merchandising tool can provide adequate overall 
coverage- Apples' strategy is to use several avenues 
to reach both dealers and potential customers. 

Media - our current advertising program will be 
increased to run in computer hobbj^ books » consumer 
elect**0ii1es fedefeS and other consumer atii lirofes si onal 
pefiodicals such as Scientific American. At least 

1 separate ads will be produced for this purpose, 
fliil nagif i $il|^tliii> utM U bmi on mtket ttmi^s 
and 197? re&ponsi^* 

Co-op Mvet^tfsf ng - a bucfget of S% of mliiit wtll 
be allocated for individual dealers' use in support of 
local advertising and merchandising programs. Apple 
Will provide (at Apples' expense) some materials to 
dealers for tl»1s purpose. 

Point * of Sale - Posters, free software, brochures* 
display racks, personal visits, and seminars will all be 
used to assist dealers in selling Apple products. 

Public Relations - major efforts will be directed 
toward obtaining massive editorial coverage through 
editor visits, Iftttustry show participation, sueh as 
CES, and free support of radio and TV coverage, 
{We have already been featured on both NBC and ABC 
news specials in California and Texas. We also 
mcelve^ nearly 5 minutgs of air time on CSS, 

In addition, our Marketing System Evaluation. 
Program will be continued. This program provides 
editors and other key figures with a "loaner" system 
for their use and evaluation. Five systems have 
currently , been allocated for this purpose. 

Direct Mail - a semi-monthly publication will be 
produced similar to the HP Personal Calculator Digest, 
It will be in a slick magazine format, 4 color cover, 

2 color interior with one or 2-4 color interior paqG=;. 
The piece will be Jimiled to all Apple owners and dealers 
an^J as a response to ad inquiries. 
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The contents of the book are as follows: 
"Te^ti wont 5^1" letters to the editor 
n. Product data sheets 
ni. A tntntmun* of one application note 
IV. A mtnfnKim of one doowoented ^f^friiot tilting 
V, Updated listtng of the fljjpTe Software Bank 
Vt. New products 
VII. Updated dealer listing 



Each issue will be a "special" Issue on one of the 
major application areas such as home finance, utility 
contrjoTs, or entertslwmenfe. 

The overall expenditure required to support this 
progratn: fs $500K during -etlendsir 1178. 



Distrifeiitlon 

During 1977, Apple was successful in establishing 
180 authorized dealers across the United States. 
Of these, approximately half are a chain of highly success 
ful consumer electronics retailers - TEAM ELECTRONICS. 
TEAM is a subsidiary of Dayton Hudson Corporation, a 
large retailing organization. This is Apples' first step 
(in distribution) toward the eventual true home market. 
Careful consideration was given to several alternative 
channels such as Sears, Wards, etc. with the conclusion 
being that Apple eouttf not possibly support a program of 
that magnitude, nor can any of our competitors. It is 
our strategy to "build" our way into the market by laying 
a sourtd fotindatf oii emh step of the way. TEAM was a 
logical first step since they operate only about 100 
stores, are more competent at selling a complex product 
than the average sales person at a major department 
Store, and were willing to commit to a formal, two day 
training program prior to any location physically 
handling the product. We have aTready fttli the first of 
3 training meetings with the owners, managers and sales 
personnel from 24 stores in attendance. 

During 1978 we will continue to distribute through 
our existing channels. Depending on the relative success 
of the TEAM outlets, we will decide whether or not to iSB.W 
Apple IIB through the larger department store chains. 
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Our main strategy in distribution is to inaajpe' 
that each customer establishes a positive on-gotrtg 
feTat1tJff$hip ifftth tfre faeafi flppte deatef". this woutd 
be impossible to do thir^Hflt mail order houses, direct 
mall, or through existlrti flepartment store prganizations. 

Another reason for this choice has to do with 
service- One of our competitors claims that his prodUjEt 
«tl1 be serviceable by any local TV repairman. Based 
on the average competence level of today's TV repairmaiTj. 
it is Apples' opinion that this technique simply will 
not succeed! Our approach is to service Apple products 
at local dealer locations. Since the dealer wants to 
sell future peripherals, he has a stake in seeing that 
his customer remains satisfied. Apple Is Th the process 
of setting up a Warranty Service Center Authorization and 
Training Program, which will result in many existing 
deatePS also becoming authorized warranty service stations. 
The prosram win be fully operatlooal by February *7$. 

The current competitors may be grouped into three 

]. Hobby Manufacturers 

2a :SiaaTt Suslness MuftuiftelUf©*^ 

3. Personal Computer Manufacturers 

The first group is characterized by products which 
were designed to be sold as kits. Examples of this type 
are Southwest Technical Products, Inc., Processor T^dbn^logy, 
Inc. f and Cromemco Inc. Companies like these have 

assemblei |rd|bidj^ ait^mifi^d b^mtm*i^m^^ m 
Apple. 

Because of the "ppm;-"/ pinching" nature of the 
average computer hobbyist, and the product and business 
management strategies of the companies participating 1n 
the market, no one company has gained a dominant market 
share. It is highly likely that Apple will. Since this 
becomes a small fraction of the overall market by 1982, lia 
major effort will be expended by Apple to satisfy the 
on-going needs of the kit building hobbyist. 

Because of the applications development ability of 
the software oriented hobbyist, Apple will continue to 
s#mGt Ms needs* 



The small business manufacturers are lead by 
HITS, Inc., now a division of Pertec, and IMS, producer 
of the I MSA I 8080 system. Both of these companies have 
set their courses strongly in the direction of small 
business, and away from the eiSifJSiliner. Average prices for 
installed systems of this type range from $10,000 to 
$20,000 dollars. We do not expect to compete with them 

The last category is characterized by manufacturers 
such as Commodore Business Machines and Tandy Corporation. 
These two machines will be our major competition during 
T978. Apple expects at least three additional and 
probably stronger competitors by the end of 1978. The 
most Itkel^ are Atari, Texas Instruments, and RCA. 

taMf - TRS SO 

The system conflguratien Is divided into four 
separate elements; a CRT monitor {poor quality black and 
white), a power supply, a recorder, and a keyboard with 
cabinet which also houses the main computer board. The 
unit includes a 4K byte BASIC in which is entirely 
unsuitable in todays market. The keyboard has no n-key 
rollover making rapid typing impossible. There are no 
provisions for direct connection of analog devices such as- 
game paddles or resistive sensors, and the system lacks 
a speaker for audio effects. Tandy claims that a floppy 
m4 printer will be available In the future but makes m 
cmsdimBnt as tg when. Advemtngei of tht systen are: 

1. Up to 16tc of msnorf inft^ W f natal Tet^ 
dlrectli". 

2. Some "canned" software has atre!t# liieft 
developed for it. 



t^iral?, ft 11 # siesnrf tftoap the F^, 

Apple IIA win definitely outselT the TRS 80 "hands 
down" regardless of the large number of potential retail 
locations in the Radio Shack c;ha1n, 

^enneddre - PET 

The PET CTmputer Is similar tc the TRS80 in that 

ft has a black and white display only, has no speaker or 
proyision for analog inputs, and sells for the same $600.00 
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Th? twportant d-fffefeftees are: 

i. PET has a calculator style keyboard* 
completely unacceptable for data 
entity major prograRBiioa, efforts. 

t. The PET BASIC is much more powerful 
than the Tandy machine and resides In 
12K bytes of ROM. 

3, The CRT and cassette are built in. 

4. PET is limited to BK bytes of RAH 
Internally. Note: The PET uses 4K 
static RAMs frciB MOS technology. The 
retail price for 4K bytes is $200.00 
over twice the Apple price fpr 4K bytes 
of dynamic RAH. 

5, PET has an IEEE interface pQftp 

6. PET has 54 graphics chamctei*| i^QT li^ 
in srs^pjii<i display^- 

Both systems are severely limited in eXftandabfUty 
when compared with Apple II or Apple IIA. Commodores 
current cost projection for PET through the end of the 
year is $360.00. Commodore has publicly stated that 
their software will be developed mostly by users* not 
by Comnodore- 

The current strategy for distribution of the PET 
machine is to sell through the major department store 
chains. Apple expects that this effort will be plagued 
by both service and support problems. Neither the 
department stores mr Commodore has an organization capably 
of answering the questions that will be generated by the 
SAle of several thousand machines. Apple's strategy in 
this regard is to "let Comnodore hang themselves" during 
the first half of 1978, while we build an organization 
competent to train department store personnel (through 
^Xfrerfence «fth TEAH) and to traftt^cimpetefit stjhflce 
personnel (through the dealer warranty training program). 
At the same time the Apple Software Bank will grow to 
nearly 700 eaniied programs, fw tN*n# of *78 we will be 
ready to properly support a major department store type 
of distribution channel, will be announcing Apple IIB, 
and win already have the broadest product line with 
18 peripherals and 2 main frames. This combination of 
events should put us in a position to become a "favored" 
supplier t& the Sears •» iterdb* and PenBiy*s |yp« of 
stores in time for Chrfstmas of '7S. 
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Surely both Tandy and Commodore will revise and 
update their products by June '78, but it is expected 
that Apple HB *irin be m far ahead of PET II and 
IRS 80 II as our eurrent product is ahead of PET and 
TRS 80. 

Apple expects more formidable competition from 
Texas Instruments and Atari. It is likely that each 
will obtain at least a 20% market share within 
18 months of their entry into the market. It is 
Impossible at this time to obtain reliable information 
m eftJ^f product op strategy front either tm^m' 



An estimate of market shares vs time is given in Table VII. 
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Market Share^ls^^te 



A.C, lia.l'li^kiUa , Chairman of the Board and V,P. Marketing 

MSEE, BSEE University of Southern Califoinciia 
MTS - Hughes Aircraft Co. - 4 Yrs . 
Marketing Mgt-, Fairchild SfiMliconductor - 4' itfs.i 
Marketing JIgr. - latel Corpior&tloii - 4 Yrs, 

If.Hn SeoM, president 

BSPH. Calirornla Institute of TechJiQlpgy 
Engineer, Beckman Inst. - 2 Yrs. 

Marketing Mgr. - Fairchild Semiconductor - 4 Yrs. 
Marketing Mgr. - National Semclondcutor - 2 Yrs. 
Director Hybrid Operations - National Semi. — 4 Yrs. 

S.P, Jobs, V.P. Operations 

Attended Stanford and Reed College 

S.G. Woznialc, V.P. Engineering 

Attended University of O^lOfftdO .tt^ <Jf 
California at Berkley 
Engr. Tennant - 1 Yr . 
Engr. Electroglass - 1 Yr. 
Eagr. - ifcawlett^Paekard - 3 Yrs. 

Fift. JKolt, Chief Engineer 

BSc. Ohio State University 

Engineering Mgr, R&D iiickock Elect.- 9 Yrs. 
Assistant C&ie£ Sie^iim^V.f • ICB/&ilDlof e 2 YtG%. 

Dr. W,B. Sander, Staff Scientist 

BSEE, MSEE and PhDEE, Iowa State University 
Design Engineer - ITT Gilgilian 2 Yrs. 
Senior Engineer - Tasker Industries - 6 Trs. 



1aBl!i& ^X%m£t Director of Dealer- Markpting 

AAS tliiwaukiBe School of Engineer ingr 

PaireMl^ .S^Dtl^ie£l^tli^li&r - MOS Marketing Mgr. 

attfl Mwea* tia^ Mgr. - 3 Yrs. 

Sgfef^mal Sei^t«>fi(atie1fcer - MOS Marketing Mgr. - 1 tx, 
XC Harketing Manager, 4 Yrs., Director of Marketing 
1 Yr., Director of Microprocessor Mkt. 2 1/2 Yrs» 
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^^ 1 owances 
^et Sales 

Std COS 
nher COS 
Total COS 



Adjusted 
Total 



ftPfLE COMPUTER INC. 
IHCOME STATEMENT 
1977 

Year to. Total Sept. Aug. July June 
Date 1977 1977 1977 1977 1977 



May Apr. 
1977 1977 



756391 

46011 



710380 

350327 
291513 
641640 



756391 141677 257492 198310 117789 22067 1000 
6156 4870 1286 



750235 141677 252-622 137024 117789 2206? TOOO" 



Mar. 
1977 



862 



Feb. 
1977 



Jan. 
1977 



6899 10295 



"Mil — rmf 



350327 7042t 119962 90553 55032 6362 350 325 
291513 29798 58007 39247 51838 46640 21681 32348 



3968 
9544 



3246 
2410 



641840 100227 177969 129900 106870 53002 22031 32673 13512 



5656 



iper Profit 68540 



108395 41450 74653 67124 10919-30935-21031-31SU 



■6613 



:st Tajces mm -17664 Wmt f$t|S lt^84 



(et Profit 



48B82 22194 



71073 Z3212 55569 67124 1091.^-30935-21031-31811 4639 



APPENDIX A 



APPENDIX B 



Reding ton 
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mm DRAFT 

IHpO^ Gpiptiter fnf*» ipefjiprfsl to f;i} tMs Ffiw^ ^ WLI» 
weloped a w«Q^ # increasing the avatlability «jf iPPtl s#f%<if* and in 
^ten^iiig tllf u$0%lite$$ of tlie i^p3i II con^uter sifstm* ymM 
like te ittlrd^uef it to att ^rm^ m€§$l^miitt ^pU i|$ers. it is 
«|tTl^ the APPLE Software Bank, This paper deserilies the 0^1M ftift- 
wari tftitv 'the AP^LE s^^am M i^ ^tffitst mm 

mp&Stf'ttii mf^te and apple sttppofted so^^jurasm* ihe Software Bank 
(Contributor's Gulde^ and what this i^ank wfTT do for the u%m>. 

Tht APPil SfiiflwiPit Bawk i& # .t$0$Mi&W f# ill ^PLE programs, 
procedures, and related documentation. The enormous amount of mall ttis^ 
has been refxived from Apple users has betn t^. inspi mtiott >9&tai^ 
llsltln|i iMs software bank. This nail has consisted of mimeih&tis S^h^ 
ware and product suggestions and many exciting, clever and useful pro^ 
^ms, Apple Computer Inq. has created this software hank with: t^ 
user in mind. 

APPLE Softwate Policy 

f he fminditten ©f this bank Is lh@ jSPi^ Sfflf|l*S*^ ^fiaJ^ pQlf^m 
as used here mains a meth^ of aetlon ts and #tei^'l|e ItN 
ftt|iim liteets*^ ccpgei^np #Pt£ i0mm,, M m process the APPLE 

1, Apple Computer Inc. encourages Interestei 

users tjEi 4m/&%op mf^^ thf miplilfer* 

2, APPLE ^C#r^t$5 i"^ users to submit W^lf 
dieveloped software: APPLE wiTl then carefiilly 
survejy its ^teittial utility with the 
computer and ^eiti make it available to 
all Apple users, 

t* tmputi^p Im* en^f^s its user^ who 

contribute f^fliiiifsi by awarding them with an 
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m k %i0 fialll^ i«imofse APPLE tiu?e ms$nt^P^ 
natum «t ttm jifPiiifarfi involved. 
Contributor's Butde 

*pifeil6l'*« fitrtift* This manual will «if liii^fi tfte prfii^s^, st!# liy 

fA $(f^|«f:i^ i #f«iw tff fill s«f^ii^ J»aifft. fnf^tmttett dn ^ 

Contribute' 6 eiif46 lilit iti^lltliTe tmr Octoler Mm» Wf * 

APPLE SOrmARE BANK 
Apple (leRfuter Inc. 

Cupertino, California 95014 
(408)- 996-lOlQ 



TKe APPLE Software Bank will afford Apple users more effective 
utilization of their Apple Systems. The chances are that someone, 
an Apple user or Apple Computer Inc., has already written software 
for a particular application to satisfy a need that is similar if 
not "Identical to another users need; this software, if existing will 
be available through the software bank. The bank will save time. 
As a result of the APPLE Software Bank, the user will have easy ac- 
cess to a large number of programs and applications information. The 
user will be able to contribute almost any kind of software. The 
APPLE Software Bank has been created to increase the usefulness and 
i^njp^nt of the Apple U system and is available to all Apple users. 



mm mm 

f^lm support software Is the $$Cid9id httnk Sictton* 
. It lAfl prfttirilf fidfttain ^mmm «ritt9it atrd s#^rte4 
by AP^e ^<3iipatftf the. fi ikifit fdfttitlii egntribttt1<6ni 
sidftreA to ootstantflnf 1^ Soteare ti#ftX#<nint Ub 

persdttnel* 

All i0^im ifallirbii ^r$ii# «efl^1i»n iffti bt Misf 
^o^iiDGiiited a9i& sufS|»0rted 1^ Gonputer ine. Ii^fogrwis in IMm 

ft» fWRAI Ifj^imit^iSi^^ * biPNF ^ load and 
list the program m ttit f^pHe II System, 

e. PROGRAM tlfllNi - a hardcopy listing ttf 
the program ^at.ts shnstated mfth 
appropriate eonnients eiqilalrilng program 
concepts. 

D. PROGRAM FLOWCHART - an APPLE flowchart 
diagram showing schmatlcally the fTdH 
of the program. 

E. PROGRAM MODIFICATION - a list of sug- 
gestions for changing certain variables 
and/or parts of the program to meet 
Specific user neesds« 



F, GLOSSARY - a list of words and their 
definitions that are used In the program. 
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APPLE Product Gift Certificate 1f> appreciation 
of their contribution. The value of the certif- 
icate will vary depending on the value of the 
contribution and or dn honorarium for an outstand- 
ing programming contribution 
This policy provides a means for easy contribution, access, and dis- 
tribution of software to all Apple users through two bank sections, 

USER SUPPORTED SOFTWARE 

the ffrSt'bank section is User Supported Software. Software; pro- 
grams, tapes, and listings, available through this section will be sup- 
ported and maintained by their contributors. APPLE will periodically publish 
a User Software Listing for all user contributed software. Each software 
listing will contain: 

I, Contributor's Software List - a listing of the name and 
mailing address of each contributor along with a listing 
of all of the software they have authored and submitted. 

II. User Contributed Programs 

A. PROGRAM NAME- the name given to the programs by 
their contributors and a reference number desig- 
nated by APPLE. 
B* PROGRAM ABSTRACT- a brief description of the soft- 
Mare. It will answer the questions: 

i) what the software is intended for. 
ii) what are its limitations, if any. 
iii) what are its system requirements 
7„ ■ <■•' - (program language* mini mum roenwry 
size, etc. ,}. 
C. ACgUlSITlON OF SOFTWARE- describes; 

ij how an Interested user can obtain a 
list of a particular program. 
11) how, for how iouch, wherft 'Bnd by whom 
to obtain ft $f>eelfic pregfioi listed in 
tiie user supporial s&tkmr6 h&nk* 



PROGMN STATUS 



mLtHlHMY 



nanicTiai 



■relfcout 

SUrtrck 

Pom a tl»n««11 
Ctdi A Sketch 
ColontaUr 

Mistenlnd 
Fortune TbI^M! 

Ta-cn sf Hiattt 

FlWUtCE 

CbcckbfWk 
HcMW Flnann 



«T-00« 
KT-OOSC' 

MT-007C. 
MT-ooaE- 
B2T-010C- 
KT-OIU- 
BST-012£- 



JD4.Tt 
■IM-TB 

■lot-n 

■IM'Tl 
■I04-T1 

■i(M.n 

-104-11 

■tie-n 
-ie«-T 



H*ngaM 
Color Mitli 



•ZT-OOIF-Ilfr-T 



Kt-902L-IM-n 



Startral/Hl-Ml 
Color Cr<ph DtNe 
Kcnuabcr/Appcnd 
HI 'Ret Dmd 
Music 
touncer 

Applesoft tiSIC 

H*ntng 
C«lcn4«r 

TolcfilMOf litfWfMi^'' 



m-oozK-iM-n 

S7T-D03H-ICM-TB 
BZT-DtMH-ICM-TB 

m-ooM-iifi-n 
tzr-ooeM-iM-TA 
■zr-aoiM-io«>n 
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(EURAPPLE ORGANIZATION) 



Apple Computer, Europe (Eurapple) represents « ^%]e^|g©> ;^*eilti'ai 
mariset but it has requirements of its own. 

First, the televisiofl, «|rstem la Kurope is two-display, 625 lines 
instead of the 525 of the U.S* Secpnd, the jmain power is 

2SdV, seta iiiste«a 110^, B&tbs. the eonttfe^iiftf feiupflware- 

plugs, jacks, coax connectors-bet ween electronic sys'^jei^ is 
dimensioned differently than in the U.S. Fourth, the Variety 

languages i »* least tim, Frfehch and: ^eswafa liliSstates to ttssfis- 
late technical information, manuals and literature. The computer 
language itself, BASIC, can remain in English since it is treated 
as mnemonics. And last, the ways and means of doing business 
locally, the export-import procedures, the selection, appointment 
and support of local distributors require a group of people who 
hiive had ^x^&ttms^ iA i6jirlfietiilg #«icfcmlcal jtifuitMP^t $M %t%%®s 

European market a year or two, and concentrate its englneerihg', 
marketing and cash flow resources to the domestic market. 

In April, 1977, Apple was approached by Andre Sousan, who had 
recently resigned from the position of corporate V.P. of engineering 
and board member of Commodore Electronics Ltd., the operating 
subsidiary of Commodore International. Andre Sousan had disagreements 
with Commodore on product and management philosophy. He was 
Sftaiilllar with Apple, in 1976 when Apple was giiptemik^im'S 
garage he tried to interest Commodore ia the aet# Seppro^ch Apple 
had in the personal computer market, 

Mr. Sousan offered Apple the opportunity to set up the European 
pperationSj finance personally the required engineering changes 
t^iat would to be made* tft© tmpl^ieatation of ft European 

operations g|f0t^i and later merge these operations with Apple 
Computer when both companies would be at a productive level. 
This was accomplished when Mr. Sousan set up Eurapple as a 
distributor for Apple to all European Countries and more ^jenerally 
for all countries that have a television system similar to the 
European version. Eurapple purchases from Apple, maintains its 
own engineering and maJauf acturing for the add-on converters between 
Apple II and the European TV receivers, its own product inventory 
and its own m&XBB and marketing grQup, 

Wt. Sousan holds a doctorate in physics from the University of 
Paris, a master in Klectronics froiii the Superior School of 
Radio-electronics in Paris . He was in Europe five years for 
Texas Instruntents as marketing manager and assistant to the 
Eur o p i: an V.P., then was s c i e n x i f i c director f cj r T ! ; ■ ■ u\ s o n-CSF 
engineering operation^^ with Europe and US technical responsibility. 
Ke tfeen ntoti^d to Wee President, European operations for Varadyne 
before joining Commodore in 1971, At Commodore, he traveled 
extensively to Europe and to the Far East, both lor product 
marketing and manufacturing engineering purposes. 



Eurapple has appointed a resident European director, Jacques Boivin 
who was with Thomson CSF as an electronic engineer and tliext "Was 
with European subsidiary of Wang, with European marketing 
responsiblity . Jacques is located in Paris but travels constantly 
l^^^^bout lurope . 

The first step ol Eurapple has been to implement a distributor 
network in Europe and at the same time promote the Apple II. 
Apple II is currently demonstrated in all major electronics 
shows this fall/winter season; the Sicob in Paris, Systems 77 
ijQ Munich, EuroMicro in Amsterdam, data fail* in London, and 
the US department of Commerce sponsored eooflputer show in Iioadon 
in January. 

At this show,, Mr. Spusan will make the final selection between 
4 companies who have confirmed a strong interest in distributing 
Apple II respectively in England and 4 others in Germany (which 
needs 3 distributors^ North, Central and South). Eurapple will 
have a hospitality suite in London at th& same time $,9 tbe show 
iSiQ more ^fJidisiit'}^ ^^dEnct- it:3 .tesixieas . 

Eurapple has already sold, since it began shipping in September, 
approximately 20 systems in Eurpoe and has approximately 50 
systems backlpg^ed as of this date,. Eurapple has appointed 2 
dist^ltititiepl Prance, one la th% Beneltust, is Spain, one 
for all countries, one in Australia, oa© la Singapore and 

Pfte in India. All these distributors have extensive capabilities 
ifl marketing computer equipment, including programmers and service 
technicians. As an example, tto© Arab countries distributor Is 
the At a?'! licensee for video games and has paid for the re-d^@i|;n 
6^^ Apple through Eurapple to make Apple IT display its 
characters in the Arabic language. The head of this company 
in Egypt is a computer sciemces major from Staalprcl University, 



ORGiillJtZAXIOJSAXi CHART FOR EURAPPLE 



A. S0U5AN 
GAIiIFOBNBk 



Dist. Sales 
Mgr. 



Administ . 

Assist . 
T.B,A. Mar '78 



France 
U Dist.) 



Arab Count, 
Singapore 
India 
Australia 



South 'America 



Eng. 
Mfg. 

(Subcontract) 



Software Sr. 

Engineer 
T.B.A, Mar '78 



England 
(1 Dist.) 




ScaiMiliaavi 
(1 mat.) 



Adminifetr. 
TEA Mar ^78 



European 
Director 
J. Boivin 
Paris 




Eurap|xle 
France 



Eurapple 
Germany 



Benelux 
(1 01st, ) 



Spain 
(1 Dist.) 



Greece 
(1 Dist.) 



(1 



Austria 
(1 Dist.) 



Italy 
(1 Diet.) 
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Prob 




Prob 


Order 


Prob 




67 


82 


74 


99 


68 


±m 




40 


46 


m 


40 


40 


40 


Allied 


m 


20 


40 


20 


40 


20 




36 


36 


24 


40 


24 


50 




10 


10 


20 






30 


ConiE}u1i#3f i and 


59 


&0 


90 






SO 


Computer Sotre 


10 


10 


12 




12 


30 


Biteet 




5 




10 




15 


Subtotal 


262 


253 


310 


314 


304 


374 


Additional Orders 
resulting from: 














P.p. Basic and 
Peripheral Availabiiity 


25 




35 




50 


Total 




278 




349 




424 
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APPLE PRODUCT DEVELOPMEHT PROORAM 



1» Gompetttion based development 

T,l Does competition have features that would make our product sell better? 
(e.g. floating point basic, floppy, etc.) Identify those features. Do we 
have ttitt resotmses m &M tltmHn hmum or subccmtrect? Sefi^Te* 

1.2 Does competition sell a comparable product to ours at a lawei* price? 

1.3 If competition product is identified as comparable to Apple II, does compe- 
tition deliver? If fmut j^id when m plan to meet tiie pHeel 

1.4 If competition product is id^t'tfted as generally comparable to Apple II 
but less p&ffmm^ <i» fS4t«iPtS-i does this justify price difference? tiSit 
all differences (e.g. color, expandability, etc.) Go over differences one 
by one. Can a dealer be sold on price difference because of them? Can 
user be sold? Ask marketing. Define market portion that will belong to 
competition because of features/price difference combination. Evaluate 
lost sales accordingly. Is it worth it? If not» how and when to remedy? 

1.5 If we agree to lower price models to meet competition, how to restructure 
our expenses to assign engineering budget? Do we do all of engineering in 
house dr part on subcontract? Do we attanpt private label with C05tCM)ier 
dtevetopment or any other possible source of additional funds? 



2. innoy4tl<m Ja^ed developnienti. 

,2,1 Do we have unique ideas that will make our product a favored buy with regard 
to competition? ^ m |ia|ent those Ide^? How and when do we implem^t 
them? 

2,2 Do we have better ideas that will save cost on our product? (independently 
of the normal engineering/purchasing cost reduction program) How and when 
iff we impl^niait thentf 

1*3 Do we keep a close look to technological developments (new micro architectures, 
tiew mentortes, etc. } and evatitate how and when thuy iii^ iim^ 9ar product? 



3. Markel^ !mB& de^ldpflient 

3.1 Do we have the right product configurations for the existing markets? 
{SBftmare - peripherals - pei€tsagtn§« 6|c.) Dp we have to medtfy «nytli1flg(? 

3.2 Do we anticipate market evaluations i^^t id IT call for new configurations? 
Do w!; f r^pare f^p nm ^ ^mf 
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Adjusted 

Total 

1977 


Year tO' 
Date 

Adjustments 


Total Sept. 
1977 1977 


Aug . 
1977 


July June Hay Apr. 
1977 1977 1977 1977 


Mar. 
1977 


Feb. 
1977 


Jan. 
1977 


dross Sales 
Returns & 


7S6391 
46011 


39855 


756391 141677 
6116 


257492 198310 117789 22067 1000 
4870 1286 


862 


5899 


1029S 


ilii iil e s 






}mm mm 




197024 1177M UU^ im 


8i2 


£Md 


10295 


Std COS 

Other COS 


350327 
291513 




350327 70429 
291513 29798 


119962 
58007 


90653 55032 6362 350 
39247 51838 46640 21681 


325 
32348 


3968 
9544 


3246 
2410 


Total GOS 


641840 




641640 100227 


177569 


129900 106870 mdZ 22031 3267^ 


13$12 


S6S6 


Opsr Profit 


&8540 




108395 41410 


74653 


67H4 10919-30f35-21O31-318U 


-6613 


4639 


Est Taxes 


19568 


-17664 


37322 18238 


19084 
















71<>73 13212 


S§56f 


«7I24 lOfif*i0tt|*tJ6Sl? 




»i«ia 


4$3^9 



Sts^da^rcl Costa 



Apple IT 4K 16K 



Mother PCB 


$137.09 


$137,09 


( includes sub assy) 


RAM (Bytes) 


21.20 


144 . 00 


{$18 ea. for 16K) 


Power Suppl3^ 


51.15 


51.15 




Case Assy. 


102 . 32 


102 . 32 


Ship Kit 


11.00 


11.00 




Total Mat'l 


$332.76 


$445.56 




+1% Burden 


3.23 


4.46 




Labor +0H 


34 .11 


34.11 


< $5. 95/ far. @ 270%) 


Total Uis. Cost 


$360.10 


$484,13 





itiKpte tl A Sam^ A|ipl# If e^eep^ 

1. Floating point basic in ROM 

2. 6 vs. 4 color HUSes and HlBes BQM 



3. 


Cdlot killer 


1& 'T^xt Mode 




4. 


New Case Mat ' 1 but sam© #ti$l0 


5. 


New low cost 


keyboard 






m 






pca 


$100.00 


$100.00 


(includes sub, assy) 


BAM 


18,00 


100 . 00 


($12,50 ea 16K) 


Acld' l ROM 


9.00 


9.00 


W 4- EeRes 


Power Supply 


37.75 


37.75 


(inoXijdes mMh.*- 


Case Assy 


57.00 


57.00 




Ship Kit 


3.00 


3.00 




Total Mfg. Cost 


$224 . 75 


306 . 75 




4- 1% Burden 




3.07 












Total Mfg. Cost 


$249.41 


$332 . S3 





Average Std. Cost @ 15/85 mix = $318.81 



1 



Cartridge A4«l'^lli*0 
FGC Approved 
Xlh Approved 



Keyboard 

Case 
CPU 

Custom IC (40 pin) 
^imectors & Socicets 



Power Supply 
Paddles 

Demo Cart#i4i^ 
Ship Kit 



$13.00 
28.00 
15.00 
5.00 
15.00 
7.00 
5,00 
5.00 
IS, 00 

4,M 
S.0S 
5.0G 
3,00 



Total Uat'l 
+1% Burden 



$125.00 
1,35 



(CPU Scanned) 
fall XfQ^^m^ 





total Utg* Cost 




Apple 


^iti^-ia i>&rfph0rial C^Fdisr 






Est . Average Mat ' 1 


$26.26 

7.70 ii^f .m/im «isiW> 




f&tal Mtg. Cost 


$33.96 


Apple 


II B Mini Floppy, 






Est . Average Mat *l 
Labor +OH 


$101.00 (sub assy) 

4S,40 ($7.00/lir. @220) 



Total 



$116.40 



t 



wmm^xm mm 



BiWi^CE SHEET 



Current Assets 



Aomfl^ts Receivable 



20916 

170877 



AeSdtmts Receivable other 1406 



Inventories 
Deposits 

Fixed Assets 
Equipmeat 
Depr. 



170731 
2394 



40451 
6000 



360324 



43451 
1605 



Liabilities 

Accounts Payable 
Customer Deposit 
B oi A Loan 
Accrued Wagegt & 2^ip. 
Sal es "Sm ^airiH^ e 

TQljai Liability 

Bquity & Retained Harniags 
Equity 
R/E 

Total Equity 



159350 
4290 

150000 
41919 
1300 



5630 
48882 



356868 



54512 



411580 



-34- 



APPLE COMPUTER INC. 

mmm sTAT£«Eiif 

1977 





Adjusted 

Total 

1977 


Year 
Date 

Adjustments 


Total Sept. 
1977 1177 


Aug. 
1977 


July June May Apr. 
1977 1977 1977 1977 


Mar. 
1977 


Feb. 
1977 


Jan. 
1977 


Gross Sales 
Returns & 
Allowances 


46011 


39855 


756101 141677 
6156 


2S7492 \wm nnm ttm i aoo 

4870 1286 




€899 


10295 


Hfit Salts 


710310 






252t22 


mm mm mm mm 


mi 


uu 


'10215 


Std COS 
Other COS 


350327 
291513 




350327 70429 
291513 29798 


1 19962 
58007 


90553 55032 6352 350 
39247 51838 46640 21681 


325 
32348 


3968 
9544 


3246 
2410 


TotAl C0S 






$41140 mm 


mm 


mm 106870 53002 22031 


32673 


13512 


5656 


Oper Profit 




* 


mm mm> 

f 


' 746S3 


67 If 4 l6iJSi30f 11^2103 1 ■ 


•31811 


-6613 


4639 


Est Taxes 


19568 


-17664 


37322 18238 


19084 










lif t Prof f t 




221^1 


71673 23^12 


SSSHf 


9 

mm 10S19-30»3S-21031«^18H 








• • a a- i: a ± a s fe. 5- s .a IS s R S ■« * s fl- « n ^ 




* s 
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r 



